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Can Christ Save Society? By A. E. Garvie. New York, 

Abingdon Press, 1933. $1.00. 

Dr. Garvie, an eminent British scholar and Free Church- 
man, writes out of varied experience and ripe thinking a 
critique of the present social-economic order in the light 
of the New Testament. Although free from any taint of 
economic determinism, he sees the present crisis in terms 
of an “economic and political impasse.” With a British 
background and having the British scene before him he 
nevertheless writes with a world outlook and his analysis 
is, in general, as applicable to America as to England. 
Like other honest observers he sees the paradox : “‘machin- 
ery produces more as labor can purchase less.” The 
trouble lies deep and antedates the crisis—‘“the division 
of the product of industry between capital and labor was 
not morally equitable, and has proved economically un- 
sound because inadequate to compensate for the steadily 
increasing productivity.” And the conclusion is clear: 
“unless there is so revolutionary a change in the division 
of wealth as between capital and labor as will allow for 
an incalculable expansion of consumption, industry, un- 
less rigidly controlled, will continue to produce more 
wealth than can be consumed: the restriction of produc- 
tion is now being advocated as one means of trade re- 
covery.” 

Dr. Garvie effectually disposes of the business man’s 
argument for the isolation of economics from ethics. The 
law of supply and demand, he says, “relates to human 
needs, interests, activities, labors.’ Thus as our own 
Secretary Wallace says, “we are more than economic 
men.” The controversy over the priority of individual 
and social elements in Christianity he handles convinc- 
ingly: “man out of society is an abstraction, and he can 
be himself only in relation to others.” 


Dr. Garvie derives from a scrutiny of Jesus’ teaching 
what he calls “the Christian ideal, the divine reality of 
— as revealed in Christ.” Over against this ideal 

e places what he calls “the Christian conscience, that 
universal law which, as it were, prescribes the immediate 
course to the realization of that ideal as ultimate goal.” 
He then develops in terms of conscience the requirements 
of the present world situation. It means a new way of 
life, a sacrificial way, he believes, motivated by divine 
love and directed toward the achievement of the abun- 
dant life for all men, of all classes and all nations. 


F. E. J. 


Methods of Education in International Attitudes. By B. M. 
Cherrington. New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, 1934. $1.50. 

This little volume examines the results of several dif- 
ferent types of education in international affairs as tested 
by questionnaires on general international attitudes and, 
more specifically, toward war and disarmament. The 
types studied were a summer student conference, an ad- 
vanced group of students in the Geneva Seminar, an 
advanced student seminar at the University of Denver, 
an introductory course given to underclassmen at the 
University of Denver, two groups of summer school stu- 
dents, two groups of adults, the Rocky Mountain Inter- 
collegiate Disarmament Conference, Denver, 1931, and 
groups of students who were tested on the relative values 
of lectures and reading. In general it was found that 
“the educational procedures failed to overcome a con- 
siderable amount of nationalist feeling about sovereignty 
and races; that on several questions of international eco- 
nomic policy many individuals in all groups were left 
uncertain or feeling the need of further information; and 
that the instruction was especially effective in changing 
many to a liberal point of view regarding the Peace Pact, 
international organization, and the issue of reparations.” 

Mr. Cherrington points out that failure to improve a 
“liberal score” after instruction may indicate a new reali- 
zation of the need for greater knowledge before form- 
ing judgments. On the other hand, large gains in liberal 
responses may indicate that the individual would be 
equally open to the opposite type of teaching. With 
adults, failure to change may indicate the subtle but pow- 
erful influence of imponderable factors such as the atti- 
tudes of one’s associates, and the influence of magazines 
and newspapers read regularly. On the whole the ad- 
vanced seminar and the introductory course for under- 
graduates offered the most promising results for college 
students, and the summer school classes for adults. 


I. M. C. 


Lay Leadership in Protestant Churches. By Leo Vaughn 
Barker. New York, Association Press, 1934. $2.50. 


This volume illustrates the large amount of research 
that is necessary to establish simple facts of basic impor- 
tance. We have had little real research in the field of 
religious leadership, and Dr. Barker has set an example 
which it is to be hoped may be followed by others. 

Every minister and church administrator is familiar 
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with the problem of finding, training and placing lay 
leaders. But mostly it is a hit-or-miss process, largely 
because we have had nothing in the way of criteria to 
determine the probable bearing upon successful leader- 
ship of previous participation in religious activity, college 
training, particular courses taken in college, and other 
relevant factors in experience. 

The present study is based on elaborate questionnaires 
answered by lay leaders in 82 churches of different types, 
whose names were supplied by the ministers. The de- 
nominations represented were the Methodist Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, Baptist, Congregational, Protestant Episco- 
pal, Lutheran and Reformed. A few community churches 
were included. The replies utilized numbered 1,001. 
While the number was not large, the intensiveness of the 
study renders it significant. 

The effort was rewarded first by a picture of lay lead- 
ership in terms of specific activities, and secondly by 
certain generalizations which the author feels justified 
in making as to factors which are conducive to success. 
First among these is the need for “guiding, helping, train- 
ing” the lay membership to be leaders. There has been 
a great increase in activity on the part of lay leaders 
without any commensurate preparation. 

Of the factors studied, age figures in the results in a 
way to give the advantage to the younger group; activity 
in religious work during adolescence is closely related to 
success in adult leadership ; some amount of college train- 
ing, especially on the part of those who were active in 
religious work during adolescence, seems to increase the 
probability of success ; participation in social and religious 
activities involving responsibility when in college, and also 
the inclusion in the college course of such social studies 
as psychology, sociology and education, tend to increase 
the likelihood of successful leadership; participation in 
training courses and conferences for lay leaders is closely 
related to efficiency. 

The significance of these findings is not dependent on 
any consideration of cause and effect. In respect to some 
of the factors what happened may not have been a defi- 
nite change in equipment but a selection of people who 
were simply “that kind.” But these factors in the experi- 
ence of leadership candidates constitute for the church 
administrator objective criteria to be used along with 
others that ordinary wisdom may dictate in choosing lay 
leaders. 


The Idea of National Interest. By Charles A. Beard. New 
York, Macmillan Company, 1934. $3.75. 


The Open Door at Home. By Charles A. Beard. New York, 

Macmillan Company, 1934. $3.00. 

The first of these two volumes is a study of the meaning 
of the term “national interest” as used by statesmen and 
publicists in this country. The term “national interest” is 
distinctly, modern. Earlier formulas, such as “dynastic 
interests” or “national honor” broke down “under the im- 
pact of economic relations and popular control of govern- 
ment.” National interest is now “the prime consideration 
of diplomacy.” 


The term is used to denote both territorial expansion, 
on the American continent and beyond it, and commercial 
expansion. In the Hamiltonian sense it included the ac- 
quisition of distant territories for the extension of com- 
merce and the protection of American manufacturing, 
while in the Jeffersonian it included the annexation of 
contiguous territories and the protection of agriculture. 


Both were aimed at the promotion of foreign trade. In 
spite of fluctuations in policy the “consolidation of forces 
and the sharpening of policy between 1897 and 1913 
merely marked an integration and an intensification rather 
than a radical departure from earlier conceptions.” The 
result is that “it is impossible to tell . . . whether economic 
forces outside the government are driving it or political 
forces within the government are stirring up and enlist- 
ing business support for foreign policies.” Within re- 
cent years there has been “a veritable revolution in the 
substance and practice of foreign trade.” 

A study of the foreign implications of such problems 
as the tariff, national defense, merchant marine, and im- 
migration restriction shows that their control and the 
manner in which it is exercised “have a distinct bearing 
on the interpretation and enforcement of national inter- 
est in the field of foreign affairs.” To regard them as 
purely domestic affairs is “to place obstacles in the way 
of a consistent and efficient foreign policy.” The con- 
cept of “moral obligation” in foreign affairs was not pre- 
sented as a reason for action in foreign affairs until the 
end of the nineteenth century. 

The world-wide depression has shaken the official thesis 
of national interest. In The Open Door at Home Dr. 
Beard sets forth his conception of a new theory of na- 
tional interest: “The supreme interest of the United 
States is the creation and maintenance of a high stand- 
ard of life for all its people and ways of industry con- 
ducive to the promotion of individual and social virtues 
within the frame of national security.” He finds that it 
is the “overextension of plant capacity and the inefficiency 
of domestic buying power” which “periodically slows 
down production to a ruinous pace, turns fiercer acquisi- 
tive energies into the quest for foreign outlets, sets arma- 
ment industries in swifter motion, extends the American 
stake abroad, shifts the center of the nation’s gravity 
from its geographical center toward-the borders of the 
world markets, and makes the economy of the country 
depend upon the madness of world commercial operations 
utterly beyond any control on the part of the United 
States government.” 

And the remedy? First. a careful determination of a 
“national standard of life budget” which would include 
both the fundamentals of food, clothing and shelter, and 
“objects of enjoyment and appreciation.” Next, “an 
analysis of the material resources of the United States 
and the powers of its technical arts” to determine to 
what extent the necessary supplies can be furnished in 
this country. Then it will be possible to determine what 
imports are really needed and what should be exported 
to pay for them. A single national organ under the State 
Department should be created to control all foreign trade. 

With the withdrawal of the United States from all com- 
petition for foreign markets and from any attempt to 
control distant countries, national defense would become 
simply the immediate defense of the coast line. In order 
to bring this about and to eliminate rivalry between the 
army and the navy, a single Division of Defense with 
separate bureaus for the army and navy should be cre- 
ated and placed in the State Department. The House 
and Senate committees of foreign affairs should be trans- 
formed into a joint working committee, and the naval 
and military committees likewise. Foreign policy and 
national defense could then “attain the unity of purpose 
and will which is power. Policy would thus not go be- 
yond the potentialities of defense and defense would be 
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adjusted to policy.” All this would require a concentra- 
tion of all the departments and divisions which deal with 
foreign relations in any form. 

Dr. Beard insists that this form of nationalism would 
make international cooperation really possible, and trans- 
form it “from efforts to overreach and outdo rivals in 
chicanery into efforts to exchange openly given quanti- 
ties of goods at just prices, and to live on fair terms with 
neighbors so ordered and so minded.” He believes that 
this is the only way by which the United States can “avoid 
costly and bloody entanglements in the historic quarrels 
of Europe and Asia.” I. M. C. 


New Frontiers. By Henry A. Wallace. New York, Reynal 

& Hitchcock, 1934. $2.00. 

A reporter once said that of all the important members 
of the administration, Mr. Wallace was the most ready 
to admit that he might be wrong. There are no traces of 
dogmatism in this book and much of the mood of dis- 
cussion. Indeed, Mr. Wallace is the outstanding advo- 
cate in the administration of widespread public discus- 
sion of the present experimental policies. He has said 
over and over again that this is not so much a planning 
administration as it is an experimental one. He admits 
that it may not be good politics to conduct popular edu- 
cation, but insists that “‘it is absolutely vital if our democ- 
racy is to survive.” 

Mr. Wallace recognizes that we are “children of tran- 
sition,” who do not see clearly what we are heading to- 
ward. He himself favors a middle course. “My gen- 
eration must face both ways.” We must be mindful of 
an old world in the midst of a terrible crisis, but we 
must not destroy the old world. “The new world must 
be born from the body of the old world... .” He mar- 
shals effectively the reasons why there is such a demand 
for “changing the rules.” Many of his illustrations are 
in terms of agriculture but this is not a rural book. It 
is a book on public affairs and not the least of Mr. Wal- 
lace’s contributions has been that he has worked so effec- 
tively to bring agriculture into discussions of public affairs 
in the United States. Agriculture has got into the con- 
versation of urban people. 

Although Mr. Wallace has written so incisively on the 
topic of “America Must Choose,” in this book there is a 
chapter entitled “America Dislikes to Choose.” Here he 
treats with characteristic frankness the reluctance of the 
nation to pursue a consistent course internationally. He 
is realistic, too, in discussing inflation. He does not want 
uncontrolled inflation. He realizes that balanced abun- 
dance is the goal but he is not so sure as many crusaders 
are of the methods that will lead us into the land of plenty. 

In this book there are few references to the NRA. At 
one point Mr. Wallace says that the administration is not 
committed indefinitely either to the production control 
plans of the AAA or to the NRA codes. In one para- 
graph he expresses his suspicion of the value of “group 
price fixing” as permitted in many NRA codes. He be- 
lieves that if industry is given this privilege the govern- 
ment should have access to the books of corporations, a 
step which it has not yet taken in enforcing the NRA. 
He believes that the crude attempts at economic planning 
which have been initiated under such great pressure and 
in such a great haste should be refined and matured. He 
wants a planning council that will include both the AAA 
and the NRA. The end to be sought is a continuous 
balance between the economic groups of the nation. 


B. ¥. L. 
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Iron, Blood and Profits. By George Seldes. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1934. $2.50. 


Merchants of Death. By H. C. Engelbrecht and F. C. Hani- 
ghen. New York, Dodd, Mead & Co., 1934. $3.00. 

These two studies of the armaments industry cover al- 
most the same ground. Both books are written in a jour- 
nalistic style. J/ron, Blood and Profits is the more sensa- 
tional in tone. It also goes into more detail in regard 
to current affairs in that field. Merchants of Death 
traces the history of the armaments industry from its 
beginning in the Middle Ages. 

It is evident that the armaments industry has most of 
the characteristics of all “big business” with its ramifi- 
cations into many countries, its “interlocking director- 
ates,” its “high pressure” methods of salesmanship. But, 
in this case, salesmanship may mean the promotion of 
war scares which exist only in the salesman’s mind, and 
the selling of war supplies to the country with which his 
own nation is actually at war. (See INFORMATION 
Service of April 21, 1934, for a brief account of the 
industry. ) 

Mr. Seldes finds that the only reason for war now is 
“sudden profits for men who run the munitions racket,” 
and that “the first real step” toward a lasting peace is 
“the destruction of the world-wide munitions racket.” 
He does not, however, suggest how it is to be done. The 
authors of Merchants of Death have given more thought 
to the problem. They fear that if “wars continue un- 
abated” the result will be “a world dominated economi- 
cally and politically by the armament industry.” They 
point out that only about ten countries today export arms 
and that “even France, England, and the United States 
import some armaments.” If, then, “all private arms 
makers decided to discontinue their international traffic 
tomorrow, a world-wide protest of governments would 
not permit them to do it.” While stopping the inter- 
national trade in arms would mean some easing of inter- 
national frictions, it is improbable that such a step will 
be taken, for “the prohibition of the traffic in arms would 
be almost a revolution in international politics, and the 
non-producing countries would look upon it as a hostile 
act of the producing countries, to whose . . . mercies they 
would thereby be committed in a warring world.” Inter- 
national control does not seem much more hopeful since 
“few governments, if any, really want international su- 
pervision of the traffic in war materials,” and since “the 
borderline between war materials and non-war materials 
is exceedingly tenuous.” Therefore, the only solution, as 
they see it, is disarmament. LMC 


Peace by Revolution: An Interpretation of Mexico. By Frank 
— New York, Columbia University Press, 1933. 


The history of Mexico, in broad outline, from the 
Spanish Conquest to the Revolution in 1910, has been a 
process of liquidation of the native Indian peasant and 
the communal villages with their age-old traditions and 
culture; a process never completed, but one which pro- 
duced the background for the internal strife and disorder 
that characterized the country for centuries, and pre- 
vented its unity as a nation. Mr. Tannenbaum’s book is 
not a chronological history of Mexico, nor a detailed ac- 
count of its countless “revolutions,” but a portrayal of 
the major historical facts of the last four centuries in 
their relation to this background. The author is very 
familiar with the country. 
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The book is divided into three sections. The first de- 
scribes the slow and gradual effect of the Spanish inva- 
sion, mainly on the peasant class; the inauguration and 
growth of the plantation system and the forced break- 
up of the communal villages; the growth and gradual de- 
cline of the church as a feudal power, which for a time 
had a restraining influence on the purely exploiting ambi- 
tions of the conquerors; the various attempts at intro- 
ducing capitalism and democracy of which the war for 
independence was one outcome; the methods of violent 
revolution, initiated by Augustin Iturbide in 1821, and 
imitated persistently by a string of eight-month dictators 
up to Diaz—and above all, the circumstances that made 
these inevitable. The second part deals with the Mexi- 
can Revolution proper, the first uprising of the toiling 
masses, although they themselves were hardly aware of 
it; a revolution spontaneous and disorganized, with ob- 
jectives as multifarious as the factions which participated 
in it, though they all drew their support ultimately from 
the peasants. The third takes up the constructive phases 
of the revolution, which is still going on, and must go 
on for another generation at least. Ihe land must be 
restored to its rightful owners, a laborious and intricate 
process as the experience of the last twenty years has 
demonstrated. 

Mr. ‘annenbaum’s sympathies are decidedly with the 
Indian masses, but that has not hampered him in objec- 
tive investigation. B. W. 


A Short History of the New Deal. By Louis M. Hacker. New 
York, F. S. Crofts & Co., 1934. $1.75. 


After fifteen months of operation, Mr. Hacker con- 
tends, “only the very sanguine could claim that the New 
Deal had realized the expectations of its sponsors.” Un- 
employment had not been much reduced; the farmer’s 
purchasing power had not increased; the crop reduction 
program had been a failure, the homesteads idea a 
“dream,” reciprocal tariff agreements could never be 
worked to the benefit of the farmer; wages had increased 
but so had prices; the labor adjustment machinery in 
Washington had proved itself impotent in the real tests 
before it; the anti-labor attitude of General Johnson was 
common knowledge; industry was organized for mo- 
nopoly. 

Mr. Hacker’s evaluation follows a compact but com- 
prehensive review of the theories of the New Deal and 
the machinery set up to carry these into practice. The 
appendix contains the legislative record of the seventy- 
third Congress, and there is also a bibliography. 

B. 


The Employment Exchange Service of Great Britain. By T. S. 
Chegwidden and G. Myrddin-Evans. New York, Industrial 
Relations Counselors, Inc., 1934. $3.50. 

This is the first of a series of volumes on the admin- 
istrative aspect of public employment services and unem- 
ployment insurance in several countries, to be published 
by the Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. It is of 
great practical value for the organizers and administra- 
tors of the United States Employment Service as well as 
for business executives, labor officials, and social scien- 
tists. As the volume deals with the administration of 
unemployment insurance as well as the placement service 
of the exchanges it will be a great aid to those concerned 
with the introduction of unemployment insurance and 
the coordination of it with the United States Employ- 
ment Service. By reason of their experience and pres- 


ent positions in the British Ministry of Labour the au- 
thors speak with authority on their subject. Employ- 
ment exchanges and unemployment insurance have been 
in operation in Great Britain longer than in any other 
country. 

A surprising fact brought out is “that 54 per cent of 
all insured persons had no measurable unemployment at 
all during the year 1932, and of those who experienced 
some unemployment, over 90 per cent had also had em- 
ployment which, in a large proportion of cases, was of 
longer duration than their unemployment.” Furthermore, 
during the eight years ending December, 1932, “nearly 
32 per cent had drawn no unemployment benefit or tran- 
sitional payments .. . ; 66.5 per cent had drawn benefit 
or transitional payments for less than 10 per cent of the 
period; 81.5 per cent had drawn benefit or transitional 
payments for less than 20 per cent of the period; only 
2.4 per cent had drawn benefit or transitional payments 
for over 50 per cent of the period.” 

Another surprising thing is the extent to which em- 
ployers have been induced to use the exchanges although 
they are free to “hire at the gate.” However, it is rec- 
ognized that a real labor market cannot be established 
until employers are compelled to notify the exchanges 
of all vacancies and to select their help from candidates 
sent them by the exchanges. The exchanges save em- 
ployers the expense of advertising, offer them a wider 
field of selection than they could easily obtain otherwise. 
and provide them with a system of labor recruitment 
based upon individual industrial records. A.E. S. 


Unfair Trade Practices. By Lincoln Filene. New York, 

Harper and Brothers, 1934. $1.50. 

As an exhibit of trade practices which undermined the 
confidence of business men in each other and lowered the 
plane of business ethics to a point where codes estab- 
lished under the National Industriak Recovery Act were 
welcomed as new foundation for business conduct, this 
volume is an outstanding contribution. The author esti- 
mates that unfair trade practices prevailing between pro- 
ducers and distributors have cost them $250,000,000 a 
year. “This sum represents a charge against business 
which is either passed’ on to the public in the form of 
higher prices or else is taken from what should be paid 
labor in wages.” The principal emphasis is on ways and 
means of eliminating unfair trade practices. Success in 
this effort obviously would be advantageous to the public 
as well as to business men. A. E. S. 


How You Can Get a Job. By Glenn L. Gardiner. New York, 

Harper and Brothers, 1934. $1.50. 

This is a very timely volume for those who are trying 
to find work. It is not concerned with remedies for un- 
employment. The instructions given for a systematic 
campaign of job-getting will be a help to those who are 
unacquainted with the difficulties of discovering job op- 
portunities and of making the best use of occasions which 
give the applicant an opportunity to present his quali- 
fications. Coming from an executive who has had wide 
experience in interviewing applicants these instructions 
help the job seeker to understand the criteria by which 
he will be judged and to acquire the technique of “sell- 
ing” his services. Inexperience in this matter frequently 
causes competent people to lose opportunities for em- 
ployment. Applicants must realize that job-getting is a 
job which requires quite as much serious thought and 
effort as any work they may obtain. A. E. S. 


(Printed in U. S. A.) 
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